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DONAHUE WAS THRILLED AT THE PROSPECT OF Working with a 
successful author, and the two men corresponded frequently through 
the first half of 1985.^ Davis continued to express a great deal of 
interest in a collaboritjon and Donahue obligingly forwarded the 
writer a steady stream oT the assassination material he'd assembled 
over the years. \ 

Howard and Katie finally rhe^ Davis face-to-face that summer in 
Washington at a three-day convefitipn on the Kennedy assassination. 
They found him to be charming and'ucbane and although a contrac- 
tual relationship was not formalized, t)ibvDonahues were confident 
Davis was in earnest about pursuing the st^^ 

But as the weeks went by and letters bourte^ back and forth, 
Donahue became increasingly mystified, then exas^r.ated by Davis's 
seeming inability to focus on or comprehend the bafli^ic evidence 
the gunsmith had developed. Over and over, Davis wobtd ask the 
same rudimentary questions. Over and over, Donahue would>explain 
how the trajectory of the bullet, the slug's explosive disintegr^ion, 
and the diameter of the entrance wound proved, to him anyway, t^ 
Hickey had fired the last shot. 

To Donahue, it seemed Davis wasn't listening. Admittedly, part of 
the problem may have been in the way Donahue communicated the 
informalion. It was true the gunsmith could sometimes deluge the 
uninitiated with a flood of scientific nuance and detail. Conversely, 
Davis may have been distracted by the success of his Kennedy book 
or feeling the strain from the grueling publicity lours he undertook to 
promote it. For whatever reasons, the connection between the two 
men began to break down. 

When Davis finally let it be known that he was under contract to 
write a new book detailing the apparent connections between orga- 
nized crime and the Kennedy assassination, Donahue saw the writing 
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on the wall. Contact between the two become increasingly strained 
and erratic. 

Davis's "mob-hit" book would go on to become the 1988 best- 
seller Mafia Kingfish — Carlos Marcello a*id the Assassination of John 
F. Kennedy. The story detailed evidence suggesting that New Orleans 
mob boss Carlos Marcello had had Kennedy killed in retaliation for 
the I^nnedy brothers' attempts to destroy the Marcello crime orga- 
nization. Davis presented his scenario in compelling fashion and drew 
from a wide variety of sources, including evidence assembled by Jim 
Garrison over the course of his 1967-69 Ferrie-Shaw probe. /fP- A9 

But aside from the habitual, vague suggestions of a gunman'o^lhe'*^^ 



oul dMuc iium me naoiiuai, vague suggesiions 01 a gunman on 
grassy knoll, ihe author made no attempt to present any ballistic 
evidence that could conceivably support the idea that more than oneIy/'\j^ 
5 gunman had fired on the President. Adding insult to injury, from ^ 
j*-^ Donahue’s perspective, was the fact that the only mention the gun-'^JTA^ 
- V smith received in the book was in the back-page acknowledgments, 

where Davis thanked one “Harold Donahue” and a host of others ' 
I: for supplying “important documents and information on an informal 

ji ■ nonremunerative basis.”' 

And yet there was one revealing encounter that emerged as a result 

f of Donahue’s involvement with Davis. Early on, Davis had recom- 
mended Donahue pay a visit to Harold Weisberg, a fellow Marylander 
Jtnd the well-known shaman of assassination theorists. Davis figured 
f>fj'lhe veteran Warren Commission critic might be able to offer some 
i ^v'insight or evidence that could help substantiate Donahue’s theory. V" 

. But Howard was skeptical. He’d read several of Weisberg’s books 
had long marveled at the author’s lack of knowledge about 
;a!l firearms and ballistics— ignorance that allowed Weisberg to conjure 
a hail of bullets from the grassy knoll and elsewhere in Dealey . 

PlaM. Donahue was likewise put off by the shrill, excoriating tone of 
Weisberg’s writings. Weisberg spoke at nearly every turn about the 
black hand of a government conspiracy, yet he never seemed able to 
develop any logical arguments about who specifically was behind this 
treachery or why. 

Even so, Donahue in late 1985 had been willing to do whatever he 
'• could to advance the book project with Davis. And he had to admit 
that Weisberg did provide key information to Ralph Reppert back in 
' 1977 concerning the government’s neutron activation testing of bullet 

fragments removed from Kennedy’s brain. Just maybe the cantanker- 
ous critic had something else of value in his files. With nothing to 
lose, Donahue dropped Weisberg a note. Weisberg responded several 
days later and said he’d be happy to have lunch with the gunsmith 
and his wife. 

He added that he was aware of Donahue’s theory from the Sun 
article but didn’t know of any evidence that justified the gunsmith’s 
conclusions. Every photograph from Dealey Plaza appeared to dis- 
prove the accident scenario, Weisberg said. 
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^Aidj AiA/V^^This vole of no confidence notwithstanding. Howard and Katie 
I ^ ^ ' drove to Weisberg's farm in western Maryland and spent the after- 
noon with the king of the critics. Through lunch, Weisberg com- 
plained bitterly about the University of Maryland s refupl to accept 
his donation of the thousands of assassination-related documents 
he'd collected over the years. When the subject of Donahue s theory 
kct 'iinally came up, Weisberg dismissed it out of . 

K earlier claim, he could provide no photographs that refuted the thesis. 
He did point out that in the Allgens picture, taken just after the first 
W^shot was fired, no crack was visible on the limousine windshield. 
Ergo Weisberg said, Donahue’s belief that the first shot had missed, 
j ricocheted, and struck the windshield with a fragment was unsup- 
^ ported by the photographic record. ^ 

R Donahue responded by noting that the bright sunlight that day may 

^ have made the crack invisible from the front. As well, a bystander 

wearing while was visible through the windshield at exactly the place 
where the crack was later found. This likely further masked the 
presence of the broken glass in the Allgens photo. 

Weisberg nonetheless remained adamant in his belief that the head 
shot came from the front, from the grassy knoll At one pomt he 
leaned forward conspiratorially and told Howard, 1 have proof the 
bullet entered from the front. The wound was surrounded by frag- 
ments.” Donahue smiled wanly to himself. Weisberg’s understanding 
of the fragments was exactly backward. An M-16 bullet— or any thin- 
jacketed, high-velocity round— enters the skull, disintegrates, and 
^ then deposits fragments on the side opposite frorn where it enl^s. 
This was clearly demonstrated by the gelatin block tests the H^ousc 
Select Committee had conducted in 1977-78. Photos showed the 
M-16 round fired by committee marksmen shattered and tumbled 
after striking the gelatin and caused enormous ‘‘tissue damage 
before spraying multiple, minute fragments forward, to the front of 
the block, opposite from the side the bullet entered on. (See illustra- 

In fact, the shattering, fragmenting “wound” in the gelatin nearly 
replicated exactly the one Kennedy suffered, although this was never 
acknowledged by the committee. Moreover. Donahue knew the only 
weapon capable of Inflicting a frontal wound as massive as Kennedy s 
would have been a shotgun fired from a few feet away. No shotgun 
pellets were found in Kennedy’s brain and, obviously, no one was 

seen with a shotgun along Elm Street. » i ^ 

Of course, the gunsmith mentioned none of these troublesome 
technicalities to Weisberg as the old man held court that afternoon. 
Donahue did point out that in his opinion, the bullet s trajeclory, 
explosive disintegration and the size of the entrance wound proved 
Hickey had fired the last shot. He did not, however, belabor the 
point. It was obvious Weisberg knew absolutely nothing about fire- 
arms and ballistics. And it was equally obvious the critic had no 
desire to begin learning now. 
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•And so the day faded and Howard and Katie bid the venerable a 

critic good-bye. More than anything else, the Donahues fell sorry 
Weisberg as they drove home that evening. Here was a man over^^'^^ . 
seventy years old who’d given a good pari of his life to studying the ^ 

Kennedy assassination. Now his health was failing, the state univer- 
sity couldn’t care less about his painstakingly amassed collection of 
assassination documents and, to lop it off, his conclusions. about how t 



Kennedy died were flat wrong. (Uu ^ 

,1^ /‘Vrv k 
Following the encounter with Weisberg, Howard realized he would 
have to finish the investigation on his own. He knew there was an 
important subject that needed to be reexamined in greater detail: the 
Secret Service in general and, in particular, their actions in Dallas. 
What more could he learn? 

Like many iwenlielh-centiiry American institutions, the Secret 
Service was forged in the caldron of the Civil War. Originally, the 
Service was conceived as part of the Treasury Department and 
charged with investigating and combating currency counterfeiting, 
which was endemic In the war years. It was not until after the 
assassination of President William McKinley in 1901 that the agency 
picked up the additional duly of protecting the President.^ 

In time the Service would also be responsible for shielding the vice 
president, the President-elect, major presidential candidates, former 
Presidents and their wives, widows of former Presidents, presidential 
children and visiting heads of stale.’ The agency also developed a 
sophisticated research division that today undertakes the daunting 
task of identifying and monitoring potential assassins. As well, the 
Service continues to retain authority in cases involving counterfeit- 
ing. 

But it remains the President’s stoic, steadfast bodyguards who 
dominate the public’s perception of the famous organization. The 
Secret Service agent has emerged as something of an archetypal 
American hero in recent decades: strong, courageous, and willing to 
lay down his or her life in the blink of an eye to defend the leader of 
a free and open society. This image is not exaggerated, for the job is 
dangerous, difficult and relentlessly stressful. Even in earlier, less 
violent times, the lot of an agent was a hard one. 

Kentuckian Edmund Starling worked on the While House protec- 
tion detail for thirty years, from 1914 to 1944, His biography, written 
by Thomas Sugrue in 1946, provides one of the most detailed 
glimpses of the day-to-day life of an agent. The book captures the 
atmosphere of grinding pressure agents face as they wrestle with the 
nearly incompatible goals of protecting the President and allowing 
the American people a degree of access to their leader. 

In one of his many letters home. Starling recounts a typically 
enervating journey— accompanying President Wilson to Philadelphia 
for the second game of the World Series in 1915: 
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